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College After Fifty Years 


F YALL UNIVERSITY may be employed as a 
gauge of American higher education, and an 
estimate of that institution by its distinguished 
alumni generalized into a commentary on univer- 
sities—then the past fifty years have witnessed a 
waning belief in the validity of learning, and the 
submergence of individualism in the American 
university. 

The present estimate has come about through 
the semi-centennial celebration of The Yale Daily 
News. That newspaper has made its fiftieth birth- 
day the occasion for a special supplement pictur- 
ing Yale’s development. Nothing is slighted, 
whether an account of student escapades in the 
days of the Old Brick Row, or a statement of pol- 
icy by the present administration. 

Many congratulatory messages are included, 
from President Coolidge and editors of foreign 
journals. All pay adequate tribute to the high 
standard of journalism The News has maintained 
during its lifetime. But for those not intimately 
and sentimentally in touch with Yale, the special 
supplement is of interest primarily for its evalu- 
ation of the University, which, by virtue of its 
leadership in the higher educational field, has an 
importance extending beyond New Haven and Eli 
men. 

Outstanding among the alumni commentaries 
were those of Chief Justice William Howard Taft 
and Arthur Twining Hadley. Both men profess 
to see in the growth of extra-curricular activity, 
and the accompanying organization, a slighting of 
scholastic values, and the substitution of group 
accomplishment for individual development. 

‘Mr. Taft, ’78, was a bit less emphatic and cer- 
tain on this point than Dr. Hadley, seemingly pre- 
ferring sound, solid scholarship to “irregular gen- 
ius.” Recalling that in his undergraduate days 
the valedictorian and salutatorian were the cam- 
pus “big men,” he said: 

“The truth seems to be that the old importance 
of scholarship, measured by marks and industry, 
or of literary and oratorical excellence, measured 
by judgment of the faculty, has waned. 

“Trregular genius and originality are desired 
and cherished while solid qualities developed by 
intellectual] discipline and achievement are 
thought hum-drum. Yet I venture to think that 
the men who really establish themselves in public 
life and in their communities as men of a sense of 
responsibility, of substance, success and useful- 
ness, are still more likely to be found among the 
high standing men and the men who devote them- 


selves in college to study and real intellectual 
work than among those who have been the ath- 
letes, the managers, the popular men or the so- 
called literary geniuses.” 

Dr. Hadley, ’76, President Emeritus of Yale, 
says there was less organized rivalry in his days, 
“when the competition for honors in writing was 
at its height.” The winner of a first composition 
prize in sophomore year “became a man of mark.” 

“To-day,” he says, “we see organization every- 
where not only in things or serious concern like 
the dramatic and musical clubs of the various col- 
lege publications but in work and play of every 
kind. I think that the sharpest contrast between 
the Yale of to-day and the Yale of fifty years ago 
lies in this organization of every kind of human 
activity, play as well as work. 

“It has somehow got beyond the point where it 
develops the individual, and is beginning to sup- 
press his individuality. The student goes to a 
football game and does not cheer when he wants 
to and because he wants to. He has to have or- 
ganized cheer leaders because it is necessary to 
support the team. It is actually carried on to the 
detriment of self-reliance. Whether in this re- 
spect the Yale of to-day has gone too far, I leave 
it for the Yale of to-morrow to decide.” 

A more modern criticism, rounding out the sur- 
vey of Yale—and higher education and its attach- 
ments—is that of Clarence W. Mendell, dean of 
the college. His remarks were aimed at fraterni- 
ties, particularly the honoraries. He said: 

“To-day they do not maintain the standard as 
they have been reputed in the earlier days. They 
must face the charge that the senior society men 
are no longer through the fraternities establish- 
ing standards whith in themselves justify their 
existence. 

“The junior fraternities are confronted to-day 
with a considerahle body of honest conviction that 
they are worthless or even harmful at Yale. The 
foolish small town quality of initiating is, to say 
the least, in bad taste. The marked tendency to 
encourage (some would say compel) drinking on 
the part of the initiates is intolerable. The open 
house system now inaugurated has the tendency 
to increase the drift toward snobbish aloofness.” 

But there are other famous sons of Yale— 
Chauncey Depew, for example—who contributed 
comment more optimistic, picturing the modern 
college student as healthier than his academic 
predecessors by very reason of his devotion to 
diversions that make for “rounded development,” 
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HE unfriendly remarks of Dean Clarence 

Mendell, of Yale, on honorary societies, and 
the move at the University of Nebraska to abolish 
a half-dozen of the extraordinary mystic orders 
(reported in this issue), offer a good setting for 
the story of how one honorary came into being. 

Windmill knows this organization only too well, 
because he was a member. The “Dear Brother” 
and “Yours in the bonds” have begun to pall, but 
the memory of the esteem in which this select 
senior honorary was held, the prestige that ac- 
companied membership, and the utter meaning- 
lessness of it, have not. Of course the organiza- 
tion still exists, and thrives, but the dignity it 
pretends is hardly commensurate with the cir- 
cumstances of its birth. The only trouble is that 
the members don’t know the whole story; their 
records go back only to the last of three stages 
of development. Windmill got the unwritten his- 
tory from one of the forefathers. 

Back in pre-prohibition days, three lively scho- 
lars had gathered to make the best of two quarts 
of Bourbon whiskey. By the time most of the 
second quart had been despatched, these Rover 
boys decided that they were shamefully neglected 
geniuses; nothing less. Happily, they appreciated 
one another, so there was immediately organized 
a mutual protective and admiration order, known 
as “The Academy for the Recognition of Unap- 
preciated Genii.” A new member was added on 
the basis of his genius for carrying a case of beer 
down the main street of the college town, through 
the homecoming crowd, and past the university 
president, without interruption. Not one bottle 
was lost during this hazardous journey; a re- 
markable accomplishment, for even in those pre- 
Volstead days any unattached liquor was unsafe 
while the alumni were in town. The new member 
was gloriously welcomed by numerous toasts on 
the beer which had been the means of his election. 


At this time there were no secret honorary so- 
cieties. The campus moguls were members of 
Demosthenian Debating Clubs, or Shakespearean 
Literary Circles. When word got about that a 
secret and honorary society existed, there was 
much interest among the dignitaries. One ap- 
proached the chief genius. 

“T hear you have organized an honorary,” he 
said. “Well, I think I should be a member. I’m 
prominent in campus affairs’—etce. 

“Well, perhaps you should,” replied the genius. 
“Tell me, are you a genius?” 

“Oh!” from the abashed applicant. 
genius? I don’t know.” 

“Well you’re not,” concluded the real genius, 
“because if you were you’d admit it. You can’t 
get in.” 

Competition, besides being the life of trade, is 
also the elixir of honoraries. The rejected appli- 
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cant joined with a few fellow-joiners and estab- 
lished a competing honorary. At least, they 
thought it was competing, although the genii are 
not known to have existed as an order while sober. 

But at last there was an honorary. Its name, 
whether Purple Fish Eye, or Green Skull, is im- 
material. For several years it made its way, do- 
ing nothing but be exclusive. A new faculty mem- 
ber, fired with the spirit that makes Rotary Clubs 
rotate throughout the world showering service 
and sunshine, decided that the honorary should 
do things. So he organized another group, which 
succeeded the second. Dignity was added by the 
ton. The new order became select, secret, and 
serving. Theoretically it served the university 
by doing good turns even more frequently than 
boy scouts. Practically it served as one more 
honor to attach to one’s name in the college annu- 
al. Its numbers were limited, freshmen were 
primed for it as the greatest honor they might 
attain in college, the elect rejoiced, the unelect 
wept. Time and tradition have enshrined it as 
The Real Thing. It is just that; as real as any- 
thing born of Bourbon could be (literary gems 
excepted). 

Windmill may be unfair in making this honor- 
ary the classical example of how nothing grew 
into nothing. Unfair not to the other honoraries, 
but to the one here described. For it probably is 
true that hardly another honorary in the land can 
boast an heritage or an ancestry to equal even two 
quarts of Bourbon Whiskey. 


Scholastic Enthusiasm 

What course taken in school do you'like best? 
Asked of students at Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

“T like piano best because I’m crazy about my 
teacher, and then I just like it anyway.”— 
Frances Phipps. 

“English. Because I expect to be a reporter, 
and—well, for the same reason I like peanuts, I 
guess.’”’—Irma Hinchman. 

“Me? Oh, I like the dessert best.”—Sue Proc- 
tor. 


LAWRENCE MARTIN is instructor in the Department of 
Contemporary Thought at Northwestern University. 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers of THE NEW STUDENT in New 
York will be interested in the Russian Exposition of Edu- 
cation, Handicrafts, Theatre, Science and Industry which 
is now open at 119 West Fifty-seventh Street. This is the 
first educational and artistic exhibit that has come out of 
Soviet Russia. The Russian Chamber of Commerce and the 
Society for Cultural Relations with Russia are the spon- 
sors. 


CORRECTIONS: The author of THE GATEWAY TO LIFS, 
reviewed in THE NEW STUDENT last week, is Frank 
Thiess. His name was incorrectly printed as Thiessen. 

McGill University students have our apoligies for an item 
in a recent issue of this publication which blamed them 
for damaging the Montreal tramcars. The incident took 
place at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 


Editor, Norman Studer. Business Manager, Beatrice 
Cohen. Associate Editor, Sol Abramson. Contributing 
Editors, George D. Pratt, Jr., Dougles P. Haskell, Walter 
Sassaman, Sol Auerbach (University of Pennsylvania), Ken- 
neth W. Porter (University of Minnesota), Paul Porter (Unil 
versity of Kansas). Published by THE NEW STUDENT, 
2929 Broadway, New York, weekly during the college year. 
Subscription for one year, $1.50; foreign countries, $2. 
Single copies, 10c. Entered as second-class matter April 20, 
1922, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Reprinting permitted if credit is given to 
THE NEW STUDENT. 
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A Breaker of Containers 


By LAWRENCE MARTIN 


NOTHER “interesting professor,’ and the 

method he is employing in making learning 
real and attractive, are described in the article 
that follows. The man is Baker Brownell, whose 
Contemporary Thought course at Northwestern 
University, synthesizes the student’s four years 
of scattered courses. 


ROM all sides the bricks are flying at higher 

education, Why take a gratuitous stab at Cae- 
sar whose blood already flows all too freely? The 
university is less villain than victim—victim of 
the hordes that annually descend upon it, victim 
of a civilization whose machinery has dislocated 
society and thrown it out of adjustment. But 
Caesar dead, perhaps we can offer the crown to 
a better than he. 

A world of specialization dooms the university 
to be a Piggly-Wiggly store. The incoming 
student passes through a narrow turn-stile; he is 
given a basket; his charge account allows him a 
stated amount of purchases. All the goods on the 
shelves are neatly branded and labeled, neatly 
boxed and canned. To buy the tinned asparagus 
of the higher studies, he must first purchase a 
bottle of algebra, some loaves of English, and a 
packet of languages as dead to him as pickled 
herring. All in air-tight containers, “from fac- 
tory to consumer untouched by human hands.” 

The university is over-departmentalized. 
Knowledge is one, and the word “university” 
might lead one to expect that fundamentally the 
higher institutions recognized this unity. But 
such recognition is mainly theoretical, perhaps 
theological. Practically, the university disunifies 
knowledge, and its professorial middle-men offer 
it to young customers in neat packages of prunes 
and prisms. A career at a university is usually 
not a grand intellectual and spiritual odyssey, but 
a succession of nibbles at different parts of a cur- 
riculum. 

- At Wisconsin the Meiklejohn experiment is an 
attempt to get away from the chain-drug-store 
concept of the college. At Northwestern Uni- 
versity, in Evanston, Illinois, middleman Baker 
Brownell has been trying an experiment, and suc- 
ceeding at it, of tearing open the sealed contain- 
ers and returning their various contents to some- 
thing like their original oneness. This iconoclast, 
or rather this breaker of containers, has a sub- 
stantial background of scholarship. He has stud- 
ied at America’s Harvard, England’s Cambridge, 
and Germany’s Tiibingen. But service in the 
world war and subsequent editorial writing on in- 
fluential newspapers, served to keep him from be- 
coming academic. Moreover, his studies were in 
the field of philosophy, and his approach to study 
and to teaching was that of the philosopher who 
tends to synthesis rather than that of the scholar 
who analyzes and isolates. 


At Northwestern in 1923 Baker Brownell in- 
augurated a year-course in “Problems of Con- 
temporary Thought.” In this first stage it was a 
course for seniors in the Medill School of Journal- 
ism. It made a place and a name for itself, and 
after a period of suspicion was naturalized in lib- 
eral arts and other colleges as a senior elective. 

Now, what of its material and method? As a 
“survey of science, art, society, and philosophy 
and their relations to each other,” it covers the 
whole field of thinking from four points of view: 
studies in matter, studies in social policy, studies 
in personal values, and general conceptions of the 
world. At Columbia, Williams, Chicago, Drake, 
and other schools are courses of like nature, the 
aim of which is to give students a world-view. 
But the Northwestern course is unique in three 
ways. 

Most similar courses, such as Columbia’s “In- 
troduction to Contemporary Civilization,” at- 
tempt to unify the fields of knowledge for the 
freshman on the threshold of college life, perhaps 
in the hope that an initial survey will triumph 
over subsequent specialization. Northwestern’s, 
however, is a synthesis after the fact; coming in 
his last year at college it aims to bring some sort 
of order out of the student’s intellectual chaos, to 
coordinate his knowledge, to “help him relate the 
fragments of his educational experience into an 
intelligible whole, and to break down in some 
measure the isolation of ideas and the watertight 
compartments of knowledge which result from 
the necessary specialization of college courses.” 

The second point of difference is that it com- 
bines the expert testimony of many scholars and 
specialists, in lectures, with the continuous over- 
lordship of a single personality at round-tables 
where the rich food of the lectures is digested. 
Other courses with this synthetic aim have been 
either, as at Columbia, taught throughout by a 
single instructor (with inevitable gaps where his 
omniscience sagged); or, as at Chicago (“The 
Renaissance” course), taught by outstanding men 
in each field, but lacking the correlation and sum- 
ming up of an academic generalissimo. Thus Pro- 
fessor Brownell’s is a happy combination of the 
two great desiderata of such a course, authority 
and continuity. 

This is as good a place as any in which to give 
a composite lecture program of the course for its 
four years of existence: 

STUDIES IN MATTER: The World as Scientific Fact 

A Preface to the Universe. Baker Brownell, professor 
of Contemporary Thought, 

The Components of the Material World. Modern mean- 
ings of time, space, matter, energy. Two lectures by ‘ 
Lee Lewis, head of the department of chemistry, North- 
western University. 

The Forms of the Material World. The organization of 
matter in nature (astronomy, geology). Two lectures by 
Forrest Ray Moulton, professor of astronomy, University 
of Chicago; Joel Stebbins, director, Washburn Observatory, 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Appearance of Life in the World. Life as a scien- 


tific fact, biological development, evolution. Two lectures 
by John M. Coulter, head of the department of botany, Uni- 
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versity of Chicago; Irving S. Cutter, dean of the Medical 
School, Northwestern University. 

The Appearance of Consciousness. The place of con- 
sciousness in the natural world. Two lectures by Joseph 
Jastrow, professor of psychology, University of Wisconsin; 
Edwin A. Burtt, associate professor of philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL POLICY: The World of Conduct 
and Practical Action 


The Beginnings of Society: Prehistoric Man. Social origins 
and fundamental groupings. Two lectures by Fay-Cooper 
Cole, professor of anthropology, University of Chicago. 

The Historical Forms and Tendencies of Society; social 
evolution in the historical period. Two lectures by Ferdi- 
nand Schevill, professor of modern history, University of 
Chicago; Isaac J. Cox, professor of history, Northwestern 
University. 

The Course of Modern Society in its Adjustment to the 
Natural World. The alliance with nature, the applied 
sciences. Two lectures by Dr. W. A. Evans, formerly com- 
missioner of health, Chicago, now health editor, Chicago 
Tribune; Edwin E. Slosson, director of Science Service, 
Washington, D, C. 

Economic Adjustments within Modern Society. Two lec- 
tures by Frederic S. Deibler, head of the department of 
economics, Northwestern University. 

The Future of Civilization. Changing conceptions of so- 
cial and economic institutions and of government. Three 
lectures by Charles E, Merriam, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science, University of Chicago; A. J, Todd, 
professor of sociology, Northwestern University; Edward 
A. Ross, professor of sociology, University of Wisconsin; 
Jane Addams, founder of Hull House; William E. Dever, 
former mayor of Chicago. 


STUDIES IN PERSONAL VALUES: The World of 
Appreciation and Intrinsic Value 

The Field of Intrinsic Interests contrasted with that of 
Practical and Causal Relations. The appreciative interests 
in the modern world, Two lectures by Robert Morss Lovett, 
professor of English, University of Chicago, editorial board, 
New Republic. 

The Meaning of the Arts. Modern tendencies in litera- 
ture. Two lectures by Llewellyn Jones, literary critic, Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 

Types of Value in modern activities and arts (music, 
painting, architecture, etc.). Three lectures by Karleton 
Hackett, American Conservatory of Music, music critic, 
Chicago Evening bard Raymond M, Hood, architect, Tri- 
bune Building; John Alden Carpenter, composer; Zona Gale, 
author, dramatist. 


GENERAL CONCEPTIONS OF THH WORLD 


The Spiritual Approach: the Religious Account of the 
World. Two lectures by Horace J. Bridges, author, lecturer, 
leader of the Chicago Ethical Society; Edward Sapir, pro- 
fessor of anthropology, University of Chicago; Shailer 
Mathews, dean of the Divinity School, University of Chicago. 

The Descriptive Approach: the Scientific Account. Lec- 
ture by Henry Crew, head of the department of physics, 
Northwestern University; Delton T, Howard, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, Northwestern University, 

The Practical Approach. The world as a fleld of activity; 
the compromise of the man on the street, Lecture by Glenn 
Frank, president, University of Wisconsin; Richard T. Ely, 
director, Institute of Research in Land Economics and Pub- 
lic Utilities, Northwestern University. 

The Speculative Approach: the philosophical account of 
the world, Lecture by Addison W. Moore, professor of 
philosophy, University of Chicago; T. V. Smith, professor 
of philosophy, University of Chicago. 

Conclusion, The meaning of a unified idea of the world. 
Two lectures by Bertrand Russell, author, mathematician; 
John Manly, chairman of the English department, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Clarence Darrow, lawyer, philosopher; 
Baker Brownell, 


The course has not hardened into a fixed rou- 
tine, and a year ago Professor Brownell initiated 
what amounts to a third characteristic of the 
work—the keeping by each student of an “intel- 
lectual diary.” The specialist in his weekly lec- 
ture lays down the laws of the universe according 
to Einstein, or surveys the struggle of man ac- 
cording to the anthropologist, or clarifies the field 
of intrinsic interests; Baker Brownell, at weekly 
two-hour round-tables, aids the student in the 
synthesis of the material, thrashes out with the 
class, amplifies, and ties up the business in hand 
with what has come before and what is to follow. 
Listening to the specialist the student is passive; 
at round-tables he shares in the exchange of ideas; 
in the intellectual diary he is entirely on his own. 

The diary idea has more than justified itself. 
These journals of a conducted tour of the uni- 
verse are posted from week to week and handed 
in monthly for reading by Brownell and his assis- 
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tant, a “veteran” of the course. They make fas- 
cinating reading. The diaries are required to be 
personal reactions to the lectures, round-table dis- 
cussions, and outside reading. But few students 
are content with a mere adequate meeting of this 
requirement. Here for once is a course which 
stimulates them to write three or four times as 
much as the minimum requirement calls for. Nu- 
merous are the books which go afield and editori- 
alize on the month’s mental friction. They make 
use of allegory, verse, fiction, and pen-and-ink 
sketches, clipped material. Many are refreshing- 
ly original, and some have genuine literary merit. 
They reveal as perhaps nothing else can the real 
substance, be it mediocre or distinctive, of the 
diarist. 

Moreover, at the end of year the diary is a 
formidable tome: an epic, in its small way, of a 
mind’s adventures among far-flung ideas. It is 
a record of how the universe, to use Victor Hugo’s 
definition of romanticism, is refracted through a 
temperament. It is something precious to be pre- 
served and read over in later years; and in cer- 
tain cases of exceptional] students, it is only Vol. 
I in the conquest of the universe by a spirit which 
will be carried on at the round-tables of life itself. 

Last spring D. Van Nostrand published Brown- 
ell’s The New Universe, a book which has grown 
out of the course and which is organized on the 
plan of the lectures. The New Universe is not a 
textbook; it is fact and philosophy treated poet- 
ically; it is cosmic biography, enlivened by occa- 
sional flashes of humor and irony, yet moving in 
a rhythm of sombre dignity. It is Baker Brown- 
ell’s intellectual diary. Of it Bertrand Russell 
wrote to the author: 

“* * * T wish to express to you my great 
admiration of your achievement. Your 
scope is amazing; your style always inter- 
esting, and sometimes beautiful. I do not 
know of any other single work that so cov- 
ers the modern world.” 

The lectures are now given both on the Evan- 
ston campus and on the McKinlock campus in 
downtown Chicago, and are attended by many 
mature men and women who are not university 
students. They are also broadcast by radio over 
WMAQ. A course has been worked out for lis- 
teners-in, who may send in papers for comment 
and return. 

At present Baker Brownell is editing a “New 
World Series” of twelve volues to be published 
by Van Nostrand in the fall. This series will 
contain the lectures in permanent form, and in 
addition a good deal of between-lecture transition 
matter. There will be in all about fifty-five ar- 
ticles attacking the universe from every ambush. 

Thus the Contemporary Thought course, now 
a department by itself with Professor Brownell 
as head, has passed the experimental stage. It 
i snot improbable that soon it will be a required 
course, for seniors in al] the colleges of the uni- 
versity, and that, in some simplified form, it will 
be given to freshmen in place of the old-fashioned 

(Continued on page 5) 
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A Half Century of the 
Yale Daily News 


The Yale Daily News has warrant 
for its jubilation, its special anniver- 
sary number and the numerous blurbs 
from high places at the end of fifty 
years of campus reporting. For be- 
sides being the “oldest college daily” 
the News is easily one of the most dis- 
tinctive college newspapers of the 
time. It has not been afraid to do 
the unusual thing in college journal- 
ism of speaking out on the American 
campus, a place where narrow loyal- 
ty always advises, and often forces, a 
policy of hush. The Yale Daily News 
does not step out of its way to become 
a crusader but does not dodge issues 
when they arise. Only the other day 
it sensibly upheld the students who 
went to court in defense of publicity 
of striking neckwear workers, to the 
shame of the tongue-tied press of New 
Haven. 


In its makeup and news policy the 
Yale News is distinctive. It has char- 
acter, which cannot be said for more 
than a score of the hundreds of col- 
lege papers. True there are many 
critics who, if editor, would curb the 
insatiable lust for interviews that 
rages in every Yale heeler’s bosom, 
causing the paper to be burdened 
with the opinion of every visitor from 
Johnny Weismuller to Otto Kahn. In 
the history of college journalism the 
paper will not be remembered for this 
nor for the dubious glory of having 
been the first college newspaper to 
have a rotogravure section. The 
palms will be awarded, rather, for 
having printed, several years ago, and 
having syndicated to the college press 
a series of articles on student life the 
world over. It will be remembered 
for its fearless editorial policy in the 
neckwear incident and the “hush hall” 
incident of a few years ago, when it 
led a foray on the new Yale architect- 
ure that was being foisted on the 
campus unbeknown to students and 
teachers. If the present campaign 
for honors courses is successful there 
will be another honor for the News. 
It is through the influence of such 
papers as the Yale Daily News that 
college journalism is slowly—very 
slowly—becoming courageous and in- 
telligent and grammatical. 


It Ain’t Right 

Sirs: We, the minority of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, do hereby de- 
clare our vehement objections to the 
so-called “blanket tax” law which, in 
spite of our meager but dynamic pro- 
testations, now rests comfortably in 
the dense volume of traditional stat- 
utes. 


Our consciences whisper, “It ain’t 
right.” / It really is the last straw 
when our Alma Mater, for whom we 
have always had some respect, levies 
on us poor mortals a tax of $14.25, 
ten of which amount pay for a season- 
ticket in football and basketball, the 
games of which we never see, and for 
which we do not care a damn; four 
dollars more, which make us the re- 
cipients of a most immoral and cor- 
rupting publication, The Mugwump, 
and of the dear old school paper, The 
Orange and White, whose editor got 
downright wrathy and denounced the 
students as tea-drinking mollycoddles 
because they didn’t throw a shirt-tail 
parade when our fighting team beat 
Virginia 42-0. But that isn’t all. We 
have a remainder of twenty-five cenis. 
I beg you not to gasp for breath when 
I tell you into whose tumescent cof- 
fers these quarters roll. This huge 
sum was willingly and whole-hearted- 
ly given to the Y. M. C. A. Now to 
this last endowment, we hardly elicit 
a care, since we firmly and doggedly 
believe that this God-given institution 
does good in providing for us students 
an excellent and comfortable lounging 
room. But the other fourteen “bones”! 
It’s just like our consciences tell us, 
“Tt ain’t right.” 


Yours, etc., 


The anti-Volunteers of the Volunteer 
State. 


Pan-America 


Sirs: I am a young man in this 
city, student in a Theological School, 
and am very interested in improving 
my English. I have studied it for 
some years but I have had very little 
practice. I do not know anybody in 
your country; and as I was reading 
The New Student I thought that you 
could introduce me to some young 
men or women in order to start a 
correspondence in English. At the 
same time I think it would be very 
interesting to exchange news from 
one end of America to the other. It 
may be, too, that someone would like 
to learn Spanish by correspondence. 
This would be a good opportunity. 

Guillermo Staszesk| C. 
Jose Bonifacio 1856, 
Buenos Aires, 


Argentina. 


The Nasty Nicaraguans 
(Harvard Crimson) 

“The Sandino rebels are said to 
have been better armed, uniformed, 
and disciplined than hitherto.” 

Thus reads the final sentence of the 
dispatches of the latest unpleasant- 
ness between the United States Ma- 
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rines and the Nicaraguan forces, and 
the dead and wounded in the Ameri- 
can column seem to bear witness of 
the statement’s accuracy. 


But the line, besides, raises a sus- 
picion that the Sandino men are not 
playing the game. They are, of 
course, rebels. And rebels, according 
to all the rules of war, are not sup- 
posed to be well armed, well uni- 
formed, or well disciplined. Rebels 
are supposed to afford fleeting tar- 
gets for leathernecks when the con- 
test is waged among gentlemen. 


But this is not the whole extent of 
the Nicaraguans’ unsportsmanlike 
conduct in the latest shooting match. 
They have transgressed all bounds, 
for it is hinted they have “received 
foreign aid.” The grossness of this 
violation becomes immediately appar- 
ent when it be considered that only 
the United States is permitted by the 
accepted code to do any aiding in 
South America. Imagine, for in- 
stance, how outrageous it would have 
been if the American colonists, in re- 
volt against England back in the 
eighteenth century, had appealed for 
foreign aid. 


It is needless to go any further. 
The case is clear against the Nicar- 
aaguans, and relations should imme- 
diately be broken off. But if any 
further indictment of Sandino’s tac- 
tics is necessary, it need only be 
stated that he actually had the tem- 
erity to “carry his dead off the field.” 
Among decent, bona fide rebels, it has 
always been the custom to leave the 
dead on the field, to be counted by 
the victorious Marines. Not doing 
so can only be construed as an act of 
the grossest ill-breeding. It also, like 
non-scouting, makes for suspicion— 
suspicion that perhaps there were no 
dead, though of course the gallant 
American commander reports that the 
mortality among the rebels, despite 
their unfair tactics, was “heavy.” 


Decidedly, something ought to be 
done about this Nicaraguan, Sandino. 
The world will hardly be a safe place 
for democracy if United States Ma- 
rines are not to be safe even in Nica- 
ragua. 
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year-of-science requirement. Stu- 
dents may then lose a chance to un- 
derstand the strange ways of the 
fungi, but what they stand to gain 
—the raising of thought-provoking 
questions and the relation of cosmic 
considerations to their own particu- 
lar thinking—is incomparably more 
important. 


Still Experimental 
OME of his conclusions on the 
Wisconsin Experimental College, 
based on its first four months, were 
summarized by Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john in a report to the faculty of the 
college of letters and science. The 
college is still, its chairman empha- 
sized, experimental. 

Portions of Dr. Meiklejohn’s staie- 
ment follow, together with abstracts 
of his remarks as reported in the 
Wisconsin Cardinal: ' 

“My thought in organizing the Ex- 
perimental college faculty was not to 
get 10 or 11 men to apply a scheme 
devised by someone else. Our expe- 
rience so far has been this—11 of us 
have been hammering out a course of 
study, and testing methods of teach- 
ing. We haven’t known from day 
to day what would happen next. But 
we have made some progress.” 

Some of the tentative conclusions 
which Dr. Meiklejohn and his staff 
have reached are: 

The course of study and methods 
of teaching now employed are best 
adapted to the average student, not to 
the superior student or to the highly 
specialized student. 

Although no regulations governing 
the daily regime of the students—at- 
tendance at meetings, etc.—have so 
far been adopted, it is clear that some 
few must be. The faculty generally 
agrees, however, that the regulations 
be as few as possible—that each stu- 
dent should be given a chance to learn 
for himself how to arrange his work 
most effectively. 

Dr. Meiklejohn frankly stated the 
peculiar difficulties which arise from 
the Experimental college’s excursions 
into new fields of curriculum ar- 
rangement, teaching methods, and 
conditions of study. The course of 
study he outlined as follows: 


“The course is a two-year program. 
Any part of it is understandable only 
as it fits into the whole. We hope that 
it will become a unified program. The 
advisors and the students started out 
to try to understand our civilization. 

“To that end we plan to study two 
older civilizations; to understand each 
separately, and the two in relation. 

“The first year’s program is to study 
Greek civilization in the great period 
of Athens for whatever light it may 
give the American boy on the things 
he ought to know in order to be liber- 
ally educated. 

“The program is divided into three 
parts. 

“In the first 10 weeks we took a 
general view of the civilization, read- 
ing the literature of the period and 
historical and geographical works on 
Greece by moderns, seeking to see the 
situation as a whole. 
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“The second period, now under way, 
is being devoted to the study of sep- 
arate phases of the civilization—eco- 
nomics, political science, art, litera- 
ture, law, religion, science, and phil- 
osophy—with specialists in each sub- 
ject bringing out aspects of Greek life 
which seem significant; aspects which 
bear upon the issues of our life, of 
our activity. 

“In the third period, which will oc- 
cupy the last 10 weeks of the acade- 
mic year, each student will select some 
phase of Greek civilization in which 
he is especially interested and will do 
vhorough, individual study upon it, 
getting up his own lists of readings 
and writing a paper to summarize his 
findings.” 

As to the methods of teaching: 

“Each advisor has a group of 12 
students each of whom reports to him 
for at least one half-hour conference 
each week at which the two talk over 
what the student has done during the 
week. Each advisor meets the entire 
group once a week.” 


Honor Sickness 


ALE’S honor system may be abol- 
ished by a referendum to be held 
after the mid-year examinations. The 
student council called for the vote 
after drawing up resolutions accusing 
the students of “failing to express in 
any appreciable numbers their disap- 
proval of cribbing.” 

It was also announced that the hon- 
or pledge, heretofore signed before 
each test and examination, would be 
abolished because “the separate pledge 
on each paper is no longer a deterrent 
to cribbing.” 

The students are faced with the al- 
ternative of making their pledges 
valid, or returning to the faculty proc- 
tor system. 

Yale is not alone in her troubles. 
Almost every college in the country, 
now that examinations are at hand, is 
facing the same question, and numer- 
ous honor systems seemingly are fac- 
ing their last charge. 


Editorial Awards 


spe BEST editorials published in 
college journals during the 1927- 
28 academic year, will be rewarded 
by Pi Delta Epsilon, honorary col- 
legiate journalism fraternity, with 
cash awards. 

Stimulation of greater interest in 
college journalism, and elevation of 
its editorial standards are the an- 
nounced purposes of the contest. Col- 
lege comic magazines are barred. The 
judges are well-known writers and 
editors. Henry Grattan Doyle, dean 
of men at George Washington Uni- 
versity, is in charge of the competi- 
tion. 
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Intellectual Honesty 

IRBY PAGE, editor of The World 

Tomorrow, completed his Pacific 

Coast tour with little mishap, save for 
cancellation of his talks at Oregon 
State College (New Student, Janu- 
ary 25), and a threat at University 
of California at Los Angeles. At the 
latter inscitution Director E. C. 
Moore, while denying that he had 
made statements unfavorable to the 
pacifist lecturer, was careful to add 
that “Mr. Page has not been invited 
by the University to speak here, and 
what he does off the campus is his 
own concern.” Page spoke at the Y. 
M. C. A. Mr. Moore also added that 
“it may be necessary to take some ac- 
tion if Mr. Page should attempt to 
belittle military training.” However, 
at last reports Page had spoken. 

Oregon State College, a few days 
after barring Page, closed its radio 
station to a University of Oregon de- 
bater who was to give a talk on Nica- 
ragua, as part of a grange radio pro- 
gram. When it became known that 
the talk would in part criticize Ameri- 
can intervention in Latin-America, 
Prof. W. L. Kadderly, in charge of 
the station, summarily put an end to 
the proceedings. The grangers were 
indignant over the college’s censor- 
ship, although their only recourse lies 
in resolutions of protest. 


But Not License 


ANADA has lived through a red 
scare, not dissimilar to the per- 
ennial United States variety. 

When prominent Communists were 
invited to participate in a Hart House 
debate, at the University of Toronto, 
on the subject of communism, a few 
patriots rose in rebellion. Even Pre- 
mier Ferguson was drawn into the 
discussion. While the Prime Minis- 
ter announced himself out of sympa- 
thy with the invitation, he took 
the university attitude that “Even if 
I had the power to stop the debate, I 
would not consider it policy to do so 
now, for that would not improve mat- 
ters.” 

The debate was held, but not before 
the horror-stricken press and a few 
patriotic and vociferous Canadians 
had thoroughly vilified the Univer- 
sity for failing to interfere. 

The Financial Post commented as 
follows: 

“University of Toronto has openly 
allied itself with the Communists. 
During a debate to be held next week 
the students will hear from Jack Mac- 
donald, secretary of the Communist 
Party in Canada, who has been in- 
vited to attend and speak from the 
floor on behalf of communism. The 
subject of the debate is: 

“‘Resolved that, in the opinion of 
this house, the social and industrial 
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systems advocated by the Communist 
party of Canada are not in the best 
interests of the people of the Domin- 
ion.’ 

“Students and graduates will speak 
for each side and a Red worker will 
belch his propaganda under these fav- 
orable auspices. 

“The debate will be held at Hart 
House, student centre of the univer- 
sity, where on one occasion, when 
Bonne Entente journeys were being 
taken by leading English Ontarion- 
ians and French Quebeckers, the stu- 
dents debated the insulting subject, 
‘Resolved that the French Canadian 
is a menace to Canada.’ 

“Sir Robert Falconer, president of 
the university, and other officers 
have declined to act in the matter of 
the invitation to the Communist lead- 
er. One may be certain that at McGill 
University the invitation would never 
have been sent. 

“No one will criticize the general 
theory of freedom of speech. But 
there are many hundreds of fathers 
and mothers whose sons are attending 
Toronto University who will learn 
with keen regret that communistic 
propaganda may be preached from the 
floor of a Hart House debating hall, 
not by students but by paid agents of 
the most disrupting forces in the 
world, and this with the apparent ap- 
proval of the heads of the university.” 


Alumni University 


N ALUMNI UNIVERSITY for 
graduates of the University of 
Michigan is being considered as a 
means of directing the reading and 
study of former students. The plea 
for assistance came from about 15,000 
alumni, and the suggestion for a 
graduates’ university was President 
C. C. Little’s. The former students 
indicated that they still are interested 
in furthering their education, and 
wish cultural aid. One woman wrote: 
“T can go to a department store in 
Chicago and get counsel on my ward- 
robe; I can write to my bank and get 
advice about investments; but I can- 
not obtain advice from any central 
place about my intellectual problems. 
Some of the alumni do enjoy exercis- 
ing their brains, strange as it may 
seem.” 


For Progressive Education 


ENNINGTON COLLEGE, a new 
liberal arts institution for women, 
will be opened in the fall of 1929. Dr. 
Robert Devore Leigh, professor of 
government at Williams College, has 
been named president of the new 
school which will stress “modern 
standards of progressive education.” 
It is situated in Bennington, Vt., and 
draws its funds from private endow- 
ment, although it eventually is ex- 
pected to support itself by tuition. 
Mrs. Hall Park McCullough, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, has de- 
scribed the establishment of Benning- 
ton College as based on a desire to 
develop the girls’ special aptitudes 
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rather than moulding them in an edu- 
cational pattern. “In the selection of 
students,” she said, “marked ability, 
either special or general, will be of 
first importance. We will not be in- 
terested in the student who is able 
merely to meet standard minimum re- 
quirements. Special excellence in one 
field alone may qualify a girl, but 
passing mediocrity in all fields will 
not.” 


Panacea for Revolution 


CENTRAL AMERICAN univer- 

sity that will emphasize non- 
political education, is being urged by 
several American educators, who are 
convinced that only by educational re- 
form can political jealousies be re- 
moved from the Latin-American 
scene. The movement was given new 
impetus by four American Quakers 
who recently attempted, unsuccessful- 
ly, to visit General Sandino, and re- 
concile him and the American mar- 
ines, 

As reported in the Christian 
Science Monitor, “their contention is 
that Nicaragua will always be over- 
run by revolutions, always intermit- 
tently occupied by marines unless by 
educational reforms the people are 
weaned from political jealousies. 

“They report that when the Con- 
servatives come into power all Liber- 
al school teachers are discharged and 
the children are taught arithmetic, 
spelling, and hatred of the Liberal 
Party and when the Liberals come in- 
to power the children are taught 
arithmetic, spelling and hatred of the 
Conservative Party.” 

President Ray Lyman Wilbur, of 
Stanford University, is reported in- 
terested in working out plans for such 
a Pan-American university, backed 
by the United States and Central 
American governments. He discussed 
its possibilities with delegates at the 
Havana congress, which he attended 
as one of the American delegation. 


Hoover Elected 


ERBERT HOOVER, by an over- 

whelming margin, won the presi- 
dency as determined by a straw vote 
of the Yale University undergradu- 
ates and faculty. A total of 2177 
votes was cast, representing 69 per 
cent. of the undergraduates. Hoover 
carried off 1258 votes of this total, 
beating Governor Smith, who ran sec- 
ond, by a plurality of 830. 

Previous to the balloting, On Na- 
tional Affairs, the News supplement 
that sponsored the vote, presented 
sketches of the leading candidates, 
their careers and policies. The com- 
plete results were as follows: Hoover, 
1258; Smith, 428; Dawes, 137; Rit- 
chie, 90; Lowden, 83; Longworth, 76; 
Baker, 85; Young, 34; Reed, 30; Cur- 
tis, 6. The remainder of the votes 
was distributed among various other 
candidates. 

The complete results of the faculty 
votes concerning whom they consid- 
ered the best candidate from each 
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party follow: Republicans—Hoover, 
180; Dawes, 8; Lowden, 7; Long- 
worth, 5; Norris, 5; Borah, 3; Willis, 
1, and Democrats—Smith, 79; Young, 
48; Baker, 24; Glass, 11; Reed, 11; 
Ritchie, 8; Walsh, 5. Thirty-one mem- 
bers of the faculty considered Hoover 
the only suitable candidate for the 
Presidency, nineteen thought the same 
about Smith, and one about Young. 

Discussing the importance of its 
poll the News says: 

“Yale’s choice is considered impor- 
tant by political observers because it 
shows the views in a fairly accurate 
way of the so-called intelligent class 
and because the geographical distribu- 
tion of the students is representative. 
There is at least one student from 
every state in the Union except Neva- 
da while one-third of the undergradu- 
ates come from Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. As an illustration of what the 
significance of this straw vote may be, 
the News has learned through a re- 
liable authority that one candidate 
may be seriously affected by the re- 
sults of last week’s balloting.” 


Similar polls are in order else- 
where. Oberlin students have been 
busy many weeks laying plans for 
their traditional mock-convention. 
This is always carried on in regula- 
tion form, and the students have sev- 
eral times correctly prophesied the 
party choices. 
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For Provincialism 

HILE an occasional editor now is 

busy trying to explain to a criti- 
cal communicant why the college pa- 
per limits itself to campus happen- 
ings, the editor of The Stentor of 
Lake Forest college, has tried to ex- 
plain to the student council why he 
doesn’t restrict his paper to the cam- 
pus exclusively. 

The editor, Fred Genschmer, who 
gently ignored the council’s first sum- 
mons to discuss the paper’s policy, 
was informed that he is “only an ap- 
pointee of the council and subject to 
its action.” As reported in The Sten- 
tor: 

“The council point of view was epi- 
tomized by Mr. Macklin who stated 
that the students were not interested 
in literary and technical matters ap- 
pearing in various columns; that 
more items of local interest should be 
covered; and that the news should be 
written down to the interest of the 
readers. The Student Council fur- 
ther contended that not enough space 
was being devoted to important stu- 
dent activities, such as the Junior 
Prom, Athletic events, etc. In answer 
to these arguments the editor pointed 
out the growing tendency in modern 
colleges to outgrow provincialism; 
that it is by far easier to fill up a 
paper with accounts of events with 
which every reader is already ac- 
quainted; that news articles were pur- 
posely condensed so as to get a wider 
range of subjects; and that the stu- 
dents might voice their opinions in 
letters apearing in the paper. The 
Council, however, contended that the 
school paper should be more a matter 
of record than of student opinion or 
comment.” 

The meeting ended in a deadlock, 
and The Stentor is still grazing in 
foreign pastures. 


Give ’Em the Axe 


IX underclass honorary societies at 

the University of Nebraska are on 
the verge of death, their fate now 
resting in faculty hands. 

Their abolition was recommended 
by the student council, following long 
agitation against purposeless organi- 
zations by The Daily Nebraskan. The 
faculty has delayed action to permit 
defense plans. In announcing the 
council action The Nebraskan said 
editorially: 
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“There was little justification for 
these societies which had existed sole- 
ly because certain ambitious men and 
women students wished to have im- 
portant sounding club names placed 
among their achievements in college 
activities.” 

The Nebraskan used the past tense 
because it expected—and hoped—that 
the faculty would impose death im- 
mediately. 

The honoraries in question are dis- 
tinguished by such fine names as Vik- 
ings, Silver Serpents, Iron Sphinx, Xi 
Delta, Green Goblins, and Mystic 
Fish. 


Best-Seller Text 
ILL DURANT’S Story of Philos- 
ophy has been adopted as a text 
at William and Mary College, accord- 
ing to announcement of Dr. J. R. Gei- 
ger, head of the department of psy- 
chology and philosophy. 

Explaining that the book will not 
be used in introductory courses, but 
in study of the history of philosophy, 
Dr. Geiger said: 

“The use of Will Durant’s popular 
book is an experiment that the de- 
partment will attempt in order to 
make the study of philosophy more 
human and practical to college stud- 
ents. If the experiment is successful 
we shall use the book next year.” 

This is the first known case in which 
Durant’s best-seller has been given 
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full academic recognition. Dr. Ernest 
Sutherland Bates, in reviewing the 
book for The New Student last year, 
said of Durant that “he has written 
not a book of philosophy nor a history 
of philosophy, but an excellent intro- 
duction to philosophy,” which Dr. 
Bates recommended for beginners. 


SPINOZA’S PHILOSOPHY 


A class in Spinoza’s “Ethics” 
is being taught from text by 


HARRY WATON, L. L. B. 
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does not advertise in the pages of 
The New Student, You'd be sur- 
prised if it did, and so would we. 


But there are some enterprises 
that are using the pages of The 
New Student because they be- 
lieve, with us, that New Student 
readers represent a select “buying 
public.” 


If you are sufficiently interested 
in the work of The New Student 
to do it a good turn when you can, 
let this be your cue. When you 
answer advertisements printed in 
The New Student, be sure you 
refer to the paper, and so justify 
further use of The New Student 
as an advertising medium. 
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